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CHARIVARIA 


Whilst reading a volume of 
Mr. Churchill's war history Sandy 
Macpherson was playing the organ 


interest has 
been aroused by a report that 


A METEOROLOGIST was Considerable 


charged at Doncaster with 


driving a car without due care. 
A forecast 


have 


DOubeas 


of 


been correct for once 


fine 


would 


a London promoter is planning 
to run & passenger service to 
seaside resorts by coach-and- 
four. Among those most 
interested are the regular 
travellers on the Fenchurch 
Street to Southend line 
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The new American rifle, .300 
calibre and atill unnamed, was 
demonstrated to-day 

It can fire at a rate of 700 rounds 
a minute, penetrate steel helmets at 
more than 1,200 yards and a truck 
at 600, and register 48 killing hits a 
minute on a mansized target at 
100 yarda.”——Daily Express 
To say nothing of six hundred 


and fifty-two near-misses 
a 


In a leaflet advertising the 
facilities it provides for playing 
chess by telephone, the Post 
Office invites chess-players to 
take advantage of special rates 
for trunk-calls—three-quarters 
of the normal charge for the 
first half-hour, and half the 
normal charge after that. Can 
this be the explanation of what 
goes on in our local call-box ? 


on the radio.” —Answere 
It would have been even more 
impressive on television. 
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There aren't the young men 
eager to wrest a living from 
writing poetry that there were 
a generation ago, a publisher 
complains. Well, there aren't 
the attics 

a 


Out in front, towermg head 
and shoulders over his comrades, 
stood Private Speakman, 6 ft. 6 in 
(in his bare feet) of soldierly bearing 
He looked perfectly at ease, though 
he told me later: ‘I felt a dope.’” 

Daily paper 
This Korean boot scandal is 


really disgraceful 
a 


The news that a man 
recently set up a new record for 
walking backwards prompts a 
correspondent to wonder what 
sport such a performance can 
possibly benefit. How about 
boxing 
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OF CLIPPINGS 


| SHOULD have liked to discuss some serious topic, 
such as convertibility or Graham Sutherland's 
portrait of Lord Beaverbrook, but a girl in Los Angeles 
has spent seven and a half hours in a telephone kiosk 
and somebody, with what Johnson called “tiresome 
kindness,” has put a cutting about it on my desk 


Writing was easier in the Doctor's time, or in 
Bacon's. You could put “Thoughts on the Late Trans 
actions respecting Falkland’s Islands"’, or ‘I nstauratio 
Ncientiarum,” at the top of a piece of paper, and get to 
work with a very fair chance of sticking to the subject 
chosen—unless Boswell or Robert Cecil blew in. 
Nobody put cuttings on Bacon's desk, I take it; a chit, 
perhaps, from Queen Elizabeth, asking for a Declaration 
of the Practices and ‘Treasons of Robert late Earl of 
Essex and his Complices—-bat that could be put aside 
till later. You cannot so easily rid your mind of an 
item headed “Grates Top Wives’ List of Hates,” which 
I see has just been slipped in front of me, After grates 
women dislike shopping, washing, dusting, washing-up 
making beds and polishing, in that order. Cleaning 
windows comes eighth and clearing out drains twelfth. 
I should have put drains higher myself. I would 
rather shop than clear out drains any day, and so 
would Doctor Johnson unless T have sadly mistaken 
my man. Not that he would have been willing to 
make any such admission to Mass Observation, as all 
these women did. “Questioning,” he used to say, “is 
not the mode of conversation among gentlemen,” 
whereupon the Mass Observers of his day crept away 
with a flea in their ear—a predicament which | 
personally put as high as third on my list of dislikes 


This girl in the telephone kiosk did not remain 
there for any selfish or unauthorized purpose, such as 
She 
f 


applying cosmetics or sheltering from the rain. 
was talking to her fiancé, and the reason for her rather 
I love him very 


lengthy call she made plain enough 
much,” she explained (so says the cutting) when she 
came out. That she loved him pretty well even before 
she went in is apparent from the fact that she took 
sandwiches with her, which she ate as she talked or 
(as one prefers to think) while he answered. 

Other details about this business are not so clear 
I should have liked a note or two about the queue. 
In England there would have been quite a lengthy 
queue by the time the call drew towards its close. I 
do not say that all the people in it would have been 
there all the time. Some of the earlier arrivals might 
well have given up and gone away after the first hour 
or two, preferring to deliver their messages by hand or 
perhaps to look for another telephone; for our people 
lack stamina and will rarely queue for more than a 
couple of hours except to get into a theatre or keep 
an appointment at a hospital. But a queue of sorts 
there would have been; and if you had been a Mass 
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Observer and had walked up and down the line I dare 
say you would have heard one or two of the women 
agreeing that this was worse than making beds and 
hardly to be preferred to dusting. There might even 
as time wore on and the sun climbed down the sky, 
have been cries of “What's the woman doing?” and 
“Tap on the glass” from some of the hotheads at the 
back. 

In Los Angeles, for all one can gather from the 
cutting, there was no queue at all. One man at least 
there must have been outside, or the girl's explanation 
would neither have been made nor recorded, but his 
name and his state of mind are alike suppressed. | 
think he was a reporter. Indeed, so rapidly does news 
travel over there and so keen the American nose for a 
sensation that I am inclined to think the street was 
jammed with newspapermen long before the sixth hour 
was up, while police fought to hold back the swelling 
crowds and newsreel and television cameramen 
struggled for vantage points on nearby rooftops. 
Whether a fireman actually crawled to the top of the 
kiosk and attempted to feed the girl with hot soup by 
means of a rubber tube inserted through the ventilator 
I am not sufficiently conversant with American life and 
manners to say. But that her family were brought to 
the scene to welcome the girl as she stepped out I would 
bet a considerable sum—even the price of the call. (I 
mean the price it would have been over here; in 
America, where women’s influence is supreme, it was 
five cents.) 


I hope I may be showered with ticker-tape if I 
ever mention this girl again. She is top of my list, 
higher even than drains. She has stood between me 
and as polished an essay on Lord Beaverbrook as ever 
Bacon wrote. Had I lived in his time—but there, 
adversity has its comforts, as he himself said. Bacon 
may not have been bothered by cuttings, but one has 
to remember that he died of sleeping in a damp bed 
after stuffing a hen with snow, and that at least is a 
risk from which we are practically immune to-day 
The premium Lloyd's quoted, when I rang them up, is 
ridiculously low. One must count one’s blessings 

And here I see, just too late, are a couple of cuttings 
about long nails’ being a sign of degeneracy in men 
I shall file them H. F. Evxis 
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THE BUTLER SAW 
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JWAYER 


“1 remember all this when there wasn't a single house in sight 


on any party's programme” 


THOUGHT FOR MY AUNT FANNY 


READ it in the train. I couldn't 

eut it out and keep it because it 
wasn't my paper to cut out and 
keep: it was the man opposite’s, or 
the man's opposite, I'm not quite 
sure which. However, it stuck in 
my memory. If it has since come 
unstuck in some trivial particular 
then I apologize to all concerned 

It was headed “Talking Point, 
italics at the foot of the 
leader column, and said this If 
you fell down yesterday stand up 
to-day.” That's all. I fancy that 
the name of H. G. Wells followed it 
and I've been trying to check on 
this, without success. The Oxford 
Iictionary of Quotations only credits 
Wells with five memorable frag- 
menta (of which this ian't one): two 
Kipps, and the other 
book titles (of which 
Kipps isn't one). To me 
cleviser of book titles but at present 


was i 


are from 
three are 
a gifted 


without any books to go with them 


this is encouraging, if beside the 


point 


There it was, then. “Lf you fell 
down yesterday, stand up to-day.” 
Or, I admit it may have been, “If 
you fall down to-day, stand up 
to-morrow.” I know I've got the 
lapse of time right, because I 
remember thinking that a sounder 
piece of advice to anyone who fell 
down, whether yesterday or to-day, 
would be to get up without delay, 
not just lie there for twenty-four 
hours risking a nasty chill and 
causing a crowd to collect 

What I hoped for that day in 
the train, and what I hope for, 
indeed, whenever I see the foot of 
a column adorned with uplifting 
matter of this kind, is for someone 
to start talking about it. That must 
be the point of a talking point, after 
all. I doubt if the man opposite had 
read this particular point at all; he 
seemed chiefly interested in the 
back page, and it was this which 
afforded me the opportunity to 
study the front. He was a furtive- 
looking man with a number of darts 
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medals or diplomatic insignia on his 
watch-chain, and a full, greyish 
moustache which he teased all the 
time with one corner of his paper 
The man next to him was florid 
with a pearl tie-pin and a light-grey 
homburg. Appearances can deceive 
but neither of them looked the sort 
of person to fall down without 
suing somebody 

It was tempting to imagine a 
conversation between them. 

“Seen this morning’s talkin’ 
point, then, Fred?” (This is the 
florid man who, unnoticed by me 
must somehow have got a 
tortionist’s glance at the adjacent 
front page; after all, I haven't been 
watching them all! the time; I can 
tire of their sort of face as early as 
Three Bridges.) 

‘Do what?” 
man 

“Where it says 
down,” says the other, with a faint 
head-movement towards the paper 
He is the type which is not so much 


cCon- 


says the furtive 


about falling 
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inarticulate as wilfully incom- 
municative, expecting others to chip 
away perseveringly until meaning is 
laid bare 

Fell down where!” The fur 
tive man looks about him guardedly 

Front page, concedes the 
other. 

There is a good deal of this 
opening play. Let us skip five 
minutes of it and get to the stage 
where the furtive man has at last 
been guided to the foot of the leader 
column, and the Talking Point has 
been painstakingly ingested. He 
nods several times, concealing his 
bafflement behind a more than 
usually animated bout of moustache 
teasing. 

“Ah,” he says eventually 

“What it says there.” The 
florid man is pressing for more 
spirit in the debate 

“That's right,” says the other 
He pauses. Then, sensing a lack of 
sparkle, adds “Same as where that 
woman was kept waiting twenty 
minutes for the ambulance?! I call 
it a scandal.” 

“No, no.” The florid man 
pushes his hat back in a gesture of 


a a 


GREAT AND SMALL 


= ant is very small in size 
The elephant is very great. 
The second is for enterprise, 
The first prefers the welfare state 


The second, standing even in sleep, 
Takes notice ot the smallest sound : 
The first has found salvation deep 
In starless chambers underground. 


The one has visions of his own, 
The other's course is fixed and set 

Much that the ant has never known 
The elephant will not forget. 


I cannot tell you why it is, 

Or which produces which; but all 
The organized communities 

Are individually small 


But which way the advantage lies 

And which is in the higher state 

And whether merit goes with size 
I should not care to speculate 
P. M. Heeparp 


controlled exasperation. “It's like a 
thought, like 

Do what? 

Don't mean actually fall 
down 

Oh, ah? 

Like what it says, a talkin 
point, see!” 

“Oh, ah,” says the furtive man 
He nods several times, simulating 
entire comprehension, and turning 
after a decent interval, to the back 
page again, there spots an oppor 
tunity to, in some measure, redeem 
himself. ‘‘ Talk about falling down’ 

he leans sileways and speaks 
confidentially —“fell down proper 
on that one of Harold's for the 
three-fifteen Tuesday. Talk about 
sleep- walking, cor!" 

“Tt's what I always say,” says 
the other, with formal sympathy. 
‘You do ever so much better 
sticking to grey’ounds 

After this the discussion lan- 


guishes And in case the reader 


























feels a litthe uncomfortable at having 
eavesdropped on these intimate 
exchanges I should perhaps remind 
him that they never took place 
Not, at any rate, in my presence 
For all I know, both men may have 
been leading authorities on logic, 
deductive and inductive respec 
tively. All I want to say, in my 
rather blurred fashion, is that even 
if they were, they couldn't have got 
much more than I have out of a 
Talking Point like this 

As for the lady who appears in 
the title, she wasr't on the train at 
all J. B. Boornroyp 


It « unfortunately true that costs 
are still rasing. But no Government can 
bring a runaway horse to « standstill in 
a couple of months.” 

Torquay Herald and Expreas 


Try private enterprise 
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LET'S GET 
THIS SQUARE 


N ISS DORIS TEENAGE® (17) 


typist, of Palmers Green, said 

I like American square-dancing 
because, well, because it's the very 
Me and Jim, my 


go whenever we can.” 


latest, ian't it? 
boy-friend, 

And there they were 
in the stalls of what was once a 
West End 
B.B.C. studio 


Jim's shirt?” 


reclining 
cinema and is now a 

“Don't you like 
Miss Teenage went 
on. Jim's shirt, open at the neck 
and worh with a vellow ne« kere hiet 
tucked in at the collar, was more-or 
colours of the Royal 
Stuart tartan. No jacket concealed 
it I think he looks smashing 
especially those don't 
you! And my gingham dress 
they're making them special now 


leas in the 


with jeans, 


just like they wear in Texas 
‘Were you long in Texas! 
asked amoothly 





* Fictional name for an wunagimary 


character 


‘Well, I've never been there,” 
Miss Teenage admitted. “But it's 
cute, though, isn’t it? And of 
course you've just got to dress 
proper if you want to go square 
dancing, haven't you?” 

I said I really didn’t see why 
you shouldn't go square-dancing in 
an ordinary frock if you were a girl 
and a tennis-shirt and corduroys if 
you were a man. “Oh well,” said 
Miss Teenage, “that just shows you 
don’t know much about square 
dancing, that’s all.” 

Miss Teenage had 
“Wait,” I said 


something 


there 


The English Folk Dance Society 
runs enormously popular square- 
dances every Saturday at Cecil 
“Tell me about all 
hear it's 


Sharp House. 
this,” I requested. “I 
the very latest thing.” 

Latest, they said, was hardly 
the word. Square-dancing as Miss 
Teenage knows it was introduced to 
the outside world, it seems, by Cecil 
Sharp, who encountered it in the 
Kentucky mountains about 1911; 
and, far from being new, the dances 
are based on figures from the folk. 
dances of Tudor England. Other 
influences have modified the dances 
since they first crossed the Atlantic 
chiefly the French set dances like 
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the Quadrille and the Cotillion; and 
the contemporary square-dance con 
tains figures from the English 
rounds and chains, and figures from 
the French squares, completely 
integrated. What is more, each new 
nation that sent a parcel of immi- 
grants to the States sent with them 
figures from other European dances 
all of which went to enlarge the 
repertoire of what is now thought 
of as the American dance 

America’s great contribution 
has been the development of the 
technique of “calling.” The “caller,’ 
chanting his rhythmical instructions 
over the music, relieves the dancers 
of the necessity of remembering the 
order of the figures themselves, and 
people who would never have the 
courage to embark on a set of 
Lancers, for fear of forgetting which 
figure follows which, can plunge 
happily into a square-dance in the 
certainty that the caller will guide 
their footsteps the whole way 
through 

“What about the tunes?” | 
said. ** Don’t tell me ‘Turkey in the 
Straw’ is an Elizabethan folk-tune.” 

‘Well traditional 
music for square-dancing,” I was 
told. “Anything with a two-in-a 
bar, or four-in-a-bar, or six-eight 
rhythm will do-—-English, Irish 


there's no 
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or American.” It seems that in 
America the hill-Billies found play- 
ing music more difficult than danc- 
ing, and the original tunes got lost 
when they discovered that anything 
with a good lilt would go. Indeed 
the Kentucky square-dancers origin- 
ally seen by Cecil Sharp did without 
music altogether, and kept time by 
clapping their hands, or “ patting,’ 
as they called it. So there are no 
traditional square-dance tunes, nor 
traditional instruments for square- 
dance music; you can use anything 
from a lone concertina to the band 
of cornet 


ad. lib 


with the curious tone 


clarinet, big trombone, ete., 


Primed with all this informa- 
tion, I paid another visit to the 


cinema-studio, where I found Miss 
Teenage and Jim flushed after an 
exhausting bout of “ Do-Si-Do 
Shuffle.” She said “Well, never 
mind where it comes from, it’s 
American now, isn't it? Anyway 
you've got to have an American 
caller or it’s no good 

The caller, attired like Jim in a 
tartan shirt and blue jeans, was not 
of the same opinion; in spite of 
being of England's leading 
square-dance experts he happens to 
be English, though he lived twenty 
years in Canada. “What do you 
think of it all?” he asked. I said 
it looked a lot of fun. “That's just 
what it is, a lot of fun,” he agreed. 
‘You know how it is with ordinary 
ballroom dancing, a fellow and a 
dance together the whole 


one 


girl 


evening, cheek to cheek, and they 
might never talk to anyone else at 
all. This is a real community dance, 
though, you have a go with every- 
body, and you just can’t help 
getting to know one another 

“And the great thing is,” he 
went on, “it’s so easy. You just 
learn the basic figures, allemande, 
right-hand cross, do-si-do, promen- 
ade, all that, and then you only 
have to listen to the caller.” 

I said parenthetically ‘Prom 
enayd?” 

“It's American,” Miss Teenage 
explaired scornfully. 

“Tt is American, that’s true,” 
the caller agreed, “ but we anglicize 
it when the chatter gets too obscure 
Chatter, that's what the caller puts 


, +1) 


in to keep the rhythm going 
between calling the different figures 
For instance, you're doing a right- 
and-left grand, that's adouble chain, 
gentlemen one way and ladies the 
other, and you want that to go on 
for four bars before you call the next 
figure you call something 
like, say 


well 


A right to your partner, go right-and 
left grand 

I sold my cow, I sold my calf, 

I sold them both for a dollar-and-a 
half ; 


Now swing your partner 


see what I mean? Well, some of the 
chatter wouldn't mean much over 
here—Chicken in the breadpan, pick- 
ing up dough—and some of us put 
in something easier to understand 
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Of course gov can put in anything 
for the chatter, all that matters is 
getting the figures called in time 
80 people can act on them.” 

“What I don’t understand,” | 
said, “is how so many expert callers 
have suddenly appeared as soon as 
this craze began.” 

“Well, lot’s face it,” the caller 
said, “some of them aren't strictly 
legitimate —they ‘ve seen it or heard 
it done and they think they can do 
it themselves, but they aren't really 
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qualified. But there are a number 
of us teaching callers as fast as we 
can go"’—they run courses at Cecil 
Sharp House too—“and a few 
callers have come across the Atlantic 
since the boom started. And it is a 
boom, I can tell you. This is going 
to be Big Business. There are firms 
already selling special dresses and 
special shoes— 

“That's what I'm afraid of,” I 
said unhappily. 

“Of course you don't need to 
wear anything special at all,” the 
caller said, “just something easy; 
but if folks like to dress up—well, it 
looks pretty, doesn’t it?” 

It looked extraordinarily pretty 
I had to agree 

* Well, time to get the boys and 
girls on the floor again.” 


I said good-bye to Miss Teenage 
and Jim at the door. “Since you 
enjoy this so much,” I said, “I 
wonder if I can interest you in 
something very much the same’ 
It's called Mr. Beveridge's Maggot 
and you wear white flannels with 
ribbons tied on your legs——' 

“Tt sounds corny to me,” said 
Miss Teenage. “Ribbons!” She 
smoothed the silk fringe on the hem 
on Jim's new neckerchief 

B. A. Youne 
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AT THE PICTURES 
Close to My Heart 


Outcast of the Islands 


= '1T have been 
| sensible to go to Outcast 

of the Islands (Director 

Carnot Reep) expecting 

another Third Man 
geta the impression that plenty of 


the fate of anyone who 


would not 


though one 
people did: 
makes a big success is that the 
simple-minded cannot understand 
why he should not spend the rest of 
his days doing the same sort of 


Mr. Reep 


shows a determination to 


thing in the same way 
however 
vary his style, an altogether praise 
worthy taste for with 
different kinds of theme and sur 
roundings, and I think one 
take the trouble 
meant to do in this instance before 


experiment 


should 
to decide what he 
objecting with indignation that he 
failed a gripping 
narrative of suspense. The Conrad 
the 


I “um some be uly 


has to turn out 


story apart = from writing 
(‘plodding prose,’ 
has had the effrontery to call it) 
depends on exotic atmosphere and 
the feeling of obsession, and it is 


plain that Mr. Rexp has set out to 


to declare flatly that 
the film is not a sue- 
cess, for the conveying 
of “atmosphere” is a 
mysterious business 
and it may be that 
others will feel the 
correct sensations. I 
felt that the detail of 
Far Eastern life, both 
at the port dockside and 
among the river people, 
was too piled up, too 
rubbed in, too “docu- 
mentary ”; a great deal 
of the scene-setting, 
excellent though the 
individual shots are 
(there is one flash of 
crocodiles slithering 
into the water at the 
approach of a boat, 
which I should like to 
compare with a strik 
ingly similar one from 
The African Queen), 
might have come straight out of a 
travelogue. And so much of the film, 
by its very nature, has to be scene- 
setting: the circumstances are one 
main cause of the progressive 
degradation of Willems. His in 
fatuation with the beautiful savage 
Aissa is the other, and here again 
the method doesn’t seem to me to 
come off: all the elements are there 
the feeling of obsessive passion 
ought to shimmer from the screen 
but somehow they never quite reach 
But it’s a 
well 


an effective synthesis 
interesting picture 
played (though 
Rorserr Mor.ey’s 
Almayer is disconcert- 
ingly and his 
little daughter is used 
for irrelevant moments 
of childish charm), and 


very 


comic 


worth seeing 


Totally unimport- 
work of art 
and obviously 
aimed with cunning at 


ant as a 
quite 
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that may keep even a case 
hardened sourpuss entertained. The 
most difficult thing to bear is 
the infinitely wise, gentle and con 
descending manner of the direc 
tor of a child-adoption agency 
played by Fay Batnrer, an actress 
worthy of better things. The story 
deals with a young wife, unable to 
have a baby of her own, who gets 
her husband to agree to adopt one; 
he makes the mistake of tracing its 
real parents, discovering that the 
father is a callous murderer. All is 
put right at the end by a doctor's 
assurance that heredity doesn't 
mean a thing really. The details of 
the search, the smooth competence 
of Gene Trerney and Ray 
MILLAND and some pleasant light 
allusive dialogue should adequately 
beguile those disinclined to coo over 
the baby 

* 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In the same London programme 
as Phone Call from a Stranger, which 
has some very entertaining dialogue 
detail and small-part acting, is 
Royal Journey, an account of the 
Canadian tour of Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. It’s in 
a new colour process (Ekta) and is 
done remarkably well. Also in 
London Miss Julie (12/12/51) 
Three Telegrams (2/1/52) and The 
African Queen (16/1/52). 

Most interesting releases: A 
Place in the Sun (9/1/52) and Murder 
Ine. (20/8/51). 

RicHaRD MALLETT 
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produce these effects, which are in an audience that likes 7. _ 
quite a different category from those to watch and think ° RAS 
excitements of crime and pursuit about babies, Close to WL 

My Heart (Director a a 
Wiriuiam = Kerceniey) « 7 = 
has, all the same 
incidental attractions 
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against the background of a modern 
city that have formed so much of his 
coneern in cartier pictures. For me 
but I hesitate 


(Close to My Heart 


he has not succeeded Midge Sheridan—Gexe Trrenry 
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... TO SEE A FINE LADY... 


pony: envelope, corrected in pencil, lies before me 
as I write. 

If I had not learned from a leader in The Times 
that a cat had walked to the place from Birmingham, 
I should not have been so much annoyed. I presume 
that this creature read the ordinary sign-posts (as in the 
case of Highgate Hill), and that access, even by road, 
presents no difficulty to a reasonable mind. It should 
not therefore take an ordinary letter, aided by 
mechanical resources, so much as seven days to proceed 
from London to Banbury. 

I thought at first that my handwriting had been 
the trouble, because I remembered that I had once 
begun a sentence with the word “Bardolatry,” and 
the printers had turned it into “ Basingstoke,” which 
largely altered the sense I had in view. But this time 
it proved, on investigation, that all I had done, or left 
undone, was to omit beneath the word “ Banbury ” the 
rather futile amplification OXON. 

So my blood boiled. I wrote to the Postmaster 
General 


Sir,—Pray silence a moment, and listen. Do we 
not hear far off the clattering of a thousand little feet, 
the echo of five hundred treble voices from the nursery 
floor? Is it too much to assert that there is one town 
in England, and only one town, to which in the radiant 
imagination of childhood all roads lead? And what 
is that town? 

I have nothing to say against Oxon, if by this 
word you indicate the County of Oxfordshire. It is 
a county full of famous townships, and not least 
that one whose architectural amenities, I learn, are 
about to be so greatly enhanced by a new supply of 
gasometers. It has lent to the county its name, and 
has other titles to notoriety on which I need not here 
enlarge. 

But elsewhither it surely is that we turn in dreams 
for the magnificent spectacle of feminine equitation 
that has haunted our early years—the gleam of rings 
on noble fingers, the tintinnabulation on exquisite 
footwear of tiny bells. 

The old Castle of Banbury, built about 1125, was 
several times besieged during the Great Rebellion, and 
demolished shortly after. That is not your fault. The 
goodly Cross of Banbury was destroyed in 1602 by the 
Puritans. Here also you are guiltless of blame. But 
a new Cross (you surely must have observed) was 
erected in 1859, and received additions in 1914. The 
gasometers of Banbury are beyond praise. The most 
important manufactures are those of plush, shag and 
girth- weaving, agricultural implement making, brewing, 
and the baking of a kind of oblong pastry full of sweet 
squashed stuff, which in boyhood's happy hours we 
were wont to guzzle like hogs. It was familiar to the 
poet and dramatist Ben Jonson, rarest of mankind 
There is a lively cattle-market. Early closing day, 
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Tuesday. Chipping Norton, 13 miles. Assessed in 
Domesday Book at 50 hides. Pop. 18,900. Recreations 
hunting, eating, and song. 

I hope I have already said enough to convince you 
that the Municipal Borough of Banbury (Cons. maj 
3,574) was not without a certain fame in the past, is 
still flourishing, and may even look forward to prosperity 
in the future, when the stern task that lies in front of 
us at home and abroad has been duly confronted, and 
all our noses are at the wheel. 

I forgot to mention that in 1469 the Yorkists were 
defeated in the vicinity, wherever that may be. 

Even allowing for the assumption, which I am loath 
to admit, that the bearers of His Majesty's Mail, 
uninstructed in history, blind to architecture, and 
ignorant of the geography of their native land, have no 
better means of approaching this lovely and tuneful 
town than by conveying their sacks astride their 
fathers’ walking-sticks, I consider that a périod of 
seven days is far too long for the performance of so 
simple a task 

I am, sir, 


If this letter has not yet reached the Postmaster 
General, it must be because [ have not yet finished 
writing the envelope. His addresses in the telephone 
directory occupy about two and a half pages, and for 
fear of another mistake I am trying to squeeze them 
all in Evor 
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pceemeg has been rediscovering 
Dickens lately, and it has been a 
testing time for all of us. Not only 
do we have Little Nell's grandfather 
for tea, but father even interferes 
with our lighting arrangements. 
But I 
crossword,” protests mother 
“One doesn't read Dickens with 
a ceiling light,” says father, lovingly 
patting his fireside lamp into the 
right position, putting on his 
slippers and filling his pipe. He 
likes it if there is a gale wailing and 
rain spattering on the windows; and 
I know he'd like it better still if he 
hal a proper fire instead of fake 
coal made of painted buckram with 
a red bulb inside and a common 
electric bar doing the real work. 
We had several bad quarters of 
Pickwick, because 
The Weller 
ones were anybody's guess, father 
making Sam sound like a bronchial 
Irishman of Welsh extraction; and 
whengie had an Alfred Jingle turn 
her would burst into the flat 


can't see to do my 


an hour with 


father did imitations 


on, ft 
talki® like a machine-gun 

Areadful night 
buses full up 


raining in 
torrents cheeky 


conductress aggravating, very 

It came as a refreshing change 
when 
of the 


because it 


David Copperfield got six 
from Mr. Murdstone 
toned father’s noisiness 
down to tuts of pity; and he was 
still further by David's 


best 


softened 
Dora 


DOMBEY AND FATHER 


“Poor little woman,” he mut- 
tered tenderly. ‘Poor little girl.” 

Mother, who remembered Dora's 
housekeeping, was very annoyed. 

“Little fool, you mean,” she 
corrected sharply. “How would 
you like me to serve underdone 
mutton anil leave Chinese dog 
kennels all over the place?” 

“ You are speaking of the woman 
I love,” father reprimanded. Seeing 
him furtively using his handkerchief 
some chapters later, I realized he 
had suffered a loss. 

Father did not possess Dombey 
and Son. Making a special trip to 
the library for it, he proceeded to 
share it with us more than 
generously. 

Things started quietly enough. 
Beyond remarking that Mr. Dombey 
was a stuffed shirt like old Mitchell 
at the office, father wasn’t much 
impressed by him. He liked little 
Paul, and I caught him making 
queer, imitative faces whenever he 
came across Mr. Carker’s teeth. 

It was the second Mrs. Dombey 
that caused the trouble One 
minute father was quietly reading 
with both his slippers on, and the 
next he yelped like a trodden-on dog 
and kicked one slipper right across 
the room 

“Oh, what is it?” asked mother 
dropping a stitch. 

“This woman 
explained father, retrieving his 
slipper Listen to this: ‘She 
struek her hand upon her beautiful 
bosom, as though she would have 
beaten herself.’ That's 
because she's going to marry a rich 
man. I suppose if he hadn't a bean 
she'd bang her head against the 
wall,” 

After minutes’ peace 
father, saying that they really 
should dope the girl before ahe did 
herself an injury, treated us to: 
**Her broad white bosom red with 
the cruel grasp of the relentless hand 
with which she spurned it from 
her.’"’ Father added that he didn’t 
quite see how this worked. 

Mother sighed. 

“Have you got much more left 
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worries 


down 


fifteen 
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of that book, dear!” she asked. 
Taking no notice of this, father 
said presently that Mrs. Dombey was 
now biting her lip. Mother bit hers 

Next evening father had only 
just started to read when he gave a 
yap of dismay, having discovered 
Mrs. Dombey revolving a bracelet 
on her arm, * pressing and dragging 
it over the smooth skin until the 
white limb showed a bar of red.” 
He went off to bed early. 

In the morning mother, collect- 
ing books for a library pilgrimage, 
glanced at Dombey and Son. 

“Ah! Due to-day!” she cried 
triumphantly. Flipping through the 
pages, she added “A good thing too 
I see your father's just coming to 
the place where Mrs. D. is 80 
annoyed that she crashes her hand 
on the marble mantelpiece, makes it 
bleed and then holds it almost in 
the fire. I don’t think I could sit 
through that.” 

On her return from the library 
mother told me happily that father 
would have to go on the waiting list 
if he wanted the book again. 

When father came home it was 
pathetic to see the way he positively 
smacked his lips as he set the stage 
for a Dickens evening. Rain was 
slashing at the window; wind was 
wailing ; the electric fire was flashing 
round like anything. Out came the 
pipe and tobacco; off went the 
ceiling light For the first time 
mother’s face took on a guilty look 

“Now I feel I've been a beast, 
she whispered to me, as father 
disappeared to get his slippers. 

When he came back he flopped 
into his chair with a happy sigh. 

“I thought we really ought to 
own a Dombey, so I bought this 
to-day,” he said, waving a new book 
at us GBRALDINE Bussey 


a x 


“A live mine was washed up opposite 
Mr. James Linfield’s Worthing seafront 
home on Christmas Day. Police and 
Navy men refused it, then accepted Mr 
Linfiekt’s grateful invitation to a party.” 

Local paper 


Is the beastly thing still there / 
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“This looks a likely spot 
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A DAY IN MY LIFE 


| ERE is one of those stories supposed to be told by 
this time a Wherry. It 
is at least a change from the more usual three-guinea 


some inanimate object 


watch, pound note or skein of wool. I have chosen 
the form because it is one I have never tackled since, 
at the age of nine, [ waa a cricket bat and caused some 


comment by claiming to be made of mahogany 


As I creaked off from the landing-stage on the 
liber I heard Marcellus Optimex Marcellinus say to 
F. Seipionicus Ahasuerus, a cross-breed, “Cometh the 
tide in or out, good Master Wherrymaster!" The 
reason IT could hear this, or any of the conversations, 
was Ruskin's invention of the Pathetic Fallacy. 
Flowers grow sad: walls have ears: wherries eavesdrop. 
Possibly because I spent so much time eavesdropping 
we did not make much progress but drifted round in 
circles, I was not, to be honest, a very good wherry. 
| was a curious shape, probably because I had begun 
life as a raft; I leaked, both amidships and elsewhere ; 
I needed expert oarsmanship and seldom got it, as I 
usually set out loaded with Roman citizens of more 
historical interest than skill in rowing. On a good day 
my complement might include Cincinnatus, Caesar and 
We never worried much about anachronisms 
Our sense of the oneness of the Past 


Virgil 
on the Tiber 


was too strong 


Marcellinus was a character from economic history 
who was trying to introduce sisal into the Campagna 
This is why he did not realize that Ahasuerus was not 
a wherrymaster but a bringer of tribute from the East 
who had stayed on for the Lupercalia. I chuckled at 
the laughable error, and several yellowish wavelets 
eame aboard. Astern, a thin, silent man robbed me 
of copy. I so arranged things that the stern became 
awash, but he remained reticent. I provisionally 
labelled him as a Tarquin. He looked both noble and 
ill-used, just the type to appeal to the hot-headed 
philanthropy of Lars Porsena. We passed under a 
bridge and, as usual, the oars caught on the piers, and 
the passers-by jeered. It was never a refreshing change 
for me to go sideways. I sighed, and the presumptive 
Tarquin got his spear entangled in the complications of 
the bridge overhead. The passers-by stopped passing 
by and lent right over and round under to jeer at 
closer range. 

It must often have happened that the inanimate 
spectator of newsworthy events was not at the top of 
Did the three-guinea watch keep good 
Sometimes 


its own class 
time? I cannot remember, but I doubt it 
I would feel wistful when the racing barges sped by, 
intent on transport and indifferent to history. I might 
have Sulla or Julius If or Garibaldi on board; but the 
other barges got to the quay first. Often I had to hang 
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about in midstream for ages until there was room to 
unload. I remember that Michelangelo used to be very 
caustic about it, so was Jugurtha 

Owing to the lack of space and comfort few of my 
passengers demonstrated those manners and customs 
[I am supposed to re-echo from the past. Occasionally a 
slave would make some passing reference to gladiators 
or a gladiator would make a passing reference to slaves 
that was all. Poets talked in exclamations, not 
hexameters. Rubicund Princes of the Church became 
green and uncommunicative. Nobody referred to food 
one of the most important manners and customs you 
can find. A colleague of mine, who was Mithridates 
camel, picked up a surprising amount of information 
about Oriental banquets, some of it usable only at 
university level. I rarely saw even a stabbing. Just 
occasionally an assassin would poise himself to drive 
hard and true into a Tribune or a Condottiere; but then 
one of my planks would give, and next time he would 
choose the embrasure of the river wall or a dark corner 
in an alley. 

When we got clear of the bridge I took my freight 
several yards downstream. The Tarquin was trying to 
straighten the tip of his spear without losing dignity 
by asking anyone to hold the shaft, and Ahasueruas, still 
offended by Marcellinus’ gaffe, was maintaining and 
even increasing his injured silence. Nothing makes 
things harder for the historian than injured silences. 
Hoping that something of interest might be happening 
on the opposite bank, I edged across and dislodged a 
slim youth from a skiff. It was Shelley. I had never 
cared for him as a passenger because he was apt to 


leap out and swim off ahead with a rapidity that made 
Now, draped round 
the offside oars, he was a hampering element and did 
not make up for it by any of those apercus that make 


me appear to move backwards. 


the conversation of poets worth reporting. I turned 
into the quay, and was pleased to notice that, while a 
good deal of paint was scraped off me, even more skin 
was scraped off him. 

Up and down the turbid river I plied for hire all 
day. As the sun set, lights appeared in the Imperial 
Baths, the Medieval castles, the Renaissance palaces 
Still I plied on. It was a ceaseless and unprofitable 
trade. At midnight, when this specimen day ended, I 
had gone unhired for three-and-three-quarter hours. I 
was tied up for the night, a dead loss to my owners and 


only a mildly picturesque addition to the amenities of 


the Eternal City 

I claim that this is one of the most realistic and 
honest contributions to this branch of literature ever 
made, and I release myself from serving it further for 
seven years R. G.G. Price 
an A 


Safety First 
“When the general readings begin to drop no matter what 
you do, then you are warned well in time that engine efficiency 
ia falling. This early attention saves money in valve replace 


ment and petrol as well and may well prevent serious trouble 


such as starting.” —Erening Standard 


Moreover, it keeps my mind off the food.”’ 


FROM MY RURAL PEN 


TPH bull be took bad, says old Sam—wunnot fancy 
‘is fodder, 
Ah be oop wi’ un nightly from wimpsy to dimpsy 
Ah be— 
With a footnote ?—a-off' rin’ ‘im ale mixed wi’ henbane 
an’ duck-eggs 
’E might swaller a drop 
awful to me 


though it sounds pretty 


When frumitty’s cut an’ Ah've carted th'moock 
heaven help me- 
For a-mulchin’ o’ Mazed Martha's acre, an’ spudded 
th'grupp, 
Ah'll be off to th'Maister 
a-sinkin’; 
Well, Maister, 
giwe up? 


t’tell ‘im owd beast be 


Ah'll say shall I batter away or 


Well, Maister, Ah'lil say, sithee here now, Ah'll say, 
Ah'll say, Maister— 
Get on with it, man-—Ah'll 
down ‘ill, 
Aye, 'Erbert’s—no, 
last oil-cake 
Or do they eat those? 
‘e will 


say, bull be a-goin’ 


wait a bit—Thunderer's ate ‘is 


‘e'll ‘ave left us by dimpsy, 


Aye, Maister, Ah'll say, it’s a road we mun all on us 
foller 
Bull, farmer or frumitty-flower must wither an’ die, 
An’ Ah says to thi face that thoo’s mazed if tha thinks 
to avoid un 
And if ever I tackle another of these, so am I. 
T.S. Watt 
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ICHABOD 


PARSE-haired and closely shaven, softly spoken 
The modern pharmacist 

Behind his counter stands. 

Benign and scientific, worldly-wise, 

His sterile hands and spotless coat betoken 

A like perfection in his merchandise ; 

And, that their pristine virtues be retained, 

Ampoule and capsule, elixir, confection 

Are for your sure protection 

Cellophaned. 
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For this much thanks. Yet may men grieve to see 
That from the chemist’s arts 

The mystery of the master-craft departs 

And Medicine's cheated of its poetry. 

Where now the rare medicaments that charmed 
Our great pre-scientific ancestors !— 

Which, if they failed to cure, but seldom harmed 
(Save Antimony and the Hellebores). 

What Arabella in her crinoline 

Would soil her lips with Antihistamine ‘ 

Would Dr. Johnson subjugate his pride 

And bronchially demand Sulphonamide ’ 

Would Byron condescend to save his skin 

By sending out for Chloromycetin ! 


Yet lingers on the poetry and the grace 

In this unlikely place. 

The chemist’s face 

Is tinted, as the softly-coloured light 

Streams from the carboys in their hallowed site; 
While on the drawers and pots around the shelves 
The sweet nostalgic names reveal themselves— 
Aloes and Cassia, Gentian, Lavender, 

Mallow and Chamomile, and Sandalwood and Myrrh, 
Saffron and Cinnamon, Clove and Feverfew, 
Absinthe, Angelica and Rhatany and Rue, 

Fruit of the Fennel, fragrant Orris Root 

These but a few of many that salute 

The leisured past, and tarry with us still, 
Evoking by their names a bygone grace 

And chiding us who fill 

Our unromantic frames with Phenobarb., 

And Bismuth Carb., 

And Acety! Salicyl. 














A MAGIC CARPET 
FOR READERS 


| prenpentes should consider 
the positive contributions of 
irascibility to the common good 
So much lasting benefit has come 
out of them that impatience, pug 
nacity and plain bad temper cannot 
in fairness be dumped entirely on the 
wrong side of the fence Carlyle 
and the London Library are a case 
in point With his 
the stocks 
collecting material in the Reading 
Room of the British Museum, fret- 


ting at its inevitable delays and 


Cromwell” on 


Carlyle was painfully 


longing to get at his sources in the 
peace of his own study. One after- 
noon in 1839 he came straight from 
the Museum to tea with 
Stanley of Alderley, 


distinguished company 


Lady 
and to a 
aired his 
rage at the intolerable position of 
the British scholar, whose library 
facilities compared  disgracefully 
with those of his foreign colleagues 
Carlyle's friends were hardened to 
this time he 


such outbursts, but 


meant business, and a group of 


leading men, including Gladstone, 
were impressed by his proposal for 
which 


eater mainly for the serious reader 


a library in London would 
and would not attempt to compete 
with the popular libraries 

The idea was not completely 
Half a century 
with the 


earlier a 
had 


been started in Ludgate Street. Its 


hew 


library same name 


prospectus declared its intention of 


containing “all those great works in 


acience and literature which it is 


difficul 


as well as every other publication of 


for individuals to procure 


taste and entertainment which has 


no tendency to mislead the judg 
ment or corrupt the heart.” Such 
ambiguous piety evidently proved 
uncommercial, for the library is 
believed to have amalgamated soon 
afterwards with the Westminster 
Library in Jermyn Street 

The letters which Carlyle wrote 
at this time to W. D. Christie, the 
young barrister who was tying up 
the practical issues for him, are full 
of daemonic energy; one imagines 
that to keep him quiet an equal 
number of famous men would have 
been willing to launch a scheme 
of greatly inferior “ Lord 
Northampton were my favourite 
too, I think; but any Lord will do: 
it is a mere ‘British flag 
flying at the royal masthead.’ All 
depends upon the gunners! Fire 
away!” The fired like 
anything, a meeting was called, and 


merit 


ensign ; 


gunners 


in the single ex- 
temporary speech 
of his life Carlyle 
powerfully de 
scribed the need 
for a new library 
The British 
Museum was all 
very well, but 
many 
were barred from 


readers 


it by geography 
and their hours 
of work; the cir- 


culating libraries j fi 


. 


4 
—— 


-_ 


—— 
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were by nature obliged to purvey 
rubbish for the million. Others 
spoke too, Monckton Milnes making 
the best point when he said that 
Gibbon had been forced to spend 
£7,000 on books while he was 
writing his Decline and Fall. Agree- 
ment was reached, and early in 
1841, beating Mr. Punch by a very 
short head, the London Library 
started life in two rooms at 49 Pall 
Mall, with five hundred subscribers 
(only fifteen of them women) who 
paid an entsance fee of six pounds 
and an annual subscription of two 
with three thousand books and a 
committee that included Gladstone 
in a flourish of eminent names. 
The main lines of the policy to 
which it still holds were laid down 
at the There was to 
be open access to the shelves; all 


beginning 


books, irrespective of value, could 


’ 
ne eS 


— 
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be taken away; members were 
encouraged to suggest additions ; the 
Library was to aim at providing 
students with the most important 
works on a wide variety of subjects, 
but particularly history and philo- 
sophy; and no new novel was to 
be bought until six months after 
publication. In those days, how- 
ever, the purchase of new books was 
decided by the Committee; now, 
except in rare cases, it is done by the 
Librarian alone. This is obviously 
a better plan, since the whole point 
is to get books without delay to 
those who need them. 

The London Library grew 
quickly on a catholic basis. In the 
letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle there 
is a nice entry under 1843 describing 
how, finding everything she wanted 
was out, she took an armful of 
French novels and in a pusillan. 
imous moment signed “Erasmus 
Darwin” in the ledger. Writers 
and scholars flocked to the Library 


as they discovered its value 


Thackeray audited the ac 
counts, legacies of books 
began to arrive from private 
collections, and by the affec 
tionate consent of the 
literary world the Library 
became a social institution 
and a kind of club. In 1845 
it moved to 14 St. James's 
Square, buying the house in 
1879 and since then adding 
to its premises and acquiring 
a neighbouring site for future 
expansion. All this has heen 
done by the members with- 
out the help of grants, a 
splendid achievement of 
privateenterprise. The more 
recent developments are due 
largely to the drive and 
sagacity of the late Sir 
Charles Hagberg Wright, 
Secretary and Librarian 

from 1893 to 1940. 
In the memory of the 
oldest assistant, Mr. F. J. 
Cox, who reigns at the 
reception desk after seventy 
years in the Library'sservice, 
is a duchess who used to 
come on horseback to change 
her books. One gets the 
pleasant feeling in the big 
Issuing Room on the ground 
floor that nobody would be much 
surprised if that still happened 
but the duchess would find a good 

deal changed. 

There are now over half a 
million volumes in stock, so care 
fully indexed that the Library's 


catalogues are regarded as works of 


reference all over the world. You 
can ask at the reception desk for 
the books you want, or you can 
go browsing among the shelves, 
traversing so many steel ladders 
that you begin to think you are in 
the engine-room of a liner. Subjects 
are clearly marked. When the 
Library was young it divided all 
knowledge into History, Theology 
Literature and Science ; and Science 

although the saving little words 
Miscellaneous” have been 
still carries under its 
omniscient umbrella such oddities 
as Ostrich - farming, Pawnshops 
Laughter, Witchcraft, Pig-sticking, 
and Longevity. At the reception 
desk diplomats with elephantine 
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‘and 
added to it 


memories deal not only with 
members but also with a flood of 
requests from those in the country 
Even at “Please send me a good 
book on needlemaking in Stepney 
in the eighteenth century ” eyebrows 
scarcely rise 

You can, if you wish, spend all 
day in the warm and comfortable 
Reading Room on the first floor 
Only two things are missing, tea and 
permission to amoke, but there is 
no veto either on vacuum-flasks or 
snuff. In the same room a generous 
stand of periodicals covers the 
trends of current thought both 
at home and abroad. Collectors 
pieces are outside the Library's 
terms of reference, and therefore 
few manuscripts are included, but a 
number of notable early books are 
stored in safes These special 
treasures were fortunately out of 
London when a whole wing was 
destroyed in the blitz—which only 
closed the Library briefly. That all 
but the rarest can be borrowed 
speaks well for the members, whose 
conduct is on the whole admirabk 
although in an official list of 
their occasional malpractices is the 
deplorable case of a book flung in 
deep disapproval into the still deeper 
Atlantic. 

In this country there ix nothing 
quite like the London Library. Men 
and women of letters have learned 
to bless its wisdom, its range and its 
courtesy. The membership is now 
over five thousand. Since 1926 the 
subscription has been unchanged at 
four guineas, for which a town 
member can take ten books at a 
time, and a country member fifteen 
As this article goes to press, how 
ever, a meeting is pending which 
will consider an increase to cover the 
general rise in expenses. The sub 
scription may well be raised to six 
guineas. If it is, the Library will 
still remain absurdly good value 

Eric Keown 
Oe. 
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FAMILIAR WITH THE TONGUE 


Y (71 LSON was hemmed in near the 
He had a glass of sherry 
in one hand and a sticky picce of 
toast with a sardine embedded in 
jelly on it in the other. So many 
people were in the room that he had 
to hold both at shoulder height 
“This is a very glossophaginous 
party,” he said, smiling in what he 
hoped was a warm, slightly cynical 
manner 
He had come across the word 
that morning, looking idly through 
a technical dictionary while waiting 
in an office. It was between “ glosso- 
hyal” and “glossopharyngeal.” It 
meant, he read, “obtaining food by 
the use of the tongue.” Its possi- 
bilities for use in conversation struck 
him immediately, since he was due 
with his wife at a party that 
evening. There would be a crowd of 
people talking as fast and as loudly 
as they could and at the same time 
consuming all! their host's food and 
drink at a tremendous rate. Typical 
glossophagines, he thought. He 
rehearsed the pronunciation a few 
times under his breath, imagining 
himself throwing it into the con- 
versation casually. Somebody would 
ask him to explain. He would say, 
gravely, but with the hint of a smile 
at the corners of his mouth, “It 
means obtaining food by the use of 
the tongue. A word,” he would con- 
tinue through the burst of laughter, 
‘which could equally well be applied 
to a number of distinguished after- 
He would say 


door 


dinner speakers.’ 
this urbanely. 

As soon as he had said it, in fact, 
a feeling of misgiving struck him. 
Was the word “glossophaginous,” 
or was it possible that the dic- 
tionary had, in fact, said “glosso- 
phaginic?” He gazed anxiously at 


the girl to whom he was talking 
She looked back at him 
apprehensively. 

“Excuse me,” she said, quickly 
“T must speak to Bobby,” and 
vanished into the throng. 

He was left holding his sardine 
and sherry. Between two groups he 
found an ash-tray and put his pipe 
in it. Turning round, he jostled a 
grey-haired, smartly dressed woman 
who smiled at him. 

“It's a crush, isn’t it?” she said, 
over her shoulder. 

“Oh, ves,” Wilson said, gaily, 
“but it’s always the same at these 
glossophaginic parties.” 

“T know,” she said 
awful, aren't they?” 

Gloomily eating his sardine, 
Wilson decided that he had been 
rather reckless in the use of the 
word. He had thrown it away, as if 
it were a perfectly ordinary one, the 
norma! small change of conversation 
What he had to do was create an 
opening and then bring it out, like a 
plum from a cake. He was deciding 
that he had never seen a cake with 
a plum in it when a young woman 
with long, blonde hair touched bis 
arm. She looked about nineteen 

“T've seen you before some 
where,” she said. 

Wilson instantly narrowed his 
eyes into what he felt was a 
humorously quizzical look. 

“Have you?” he said, musically. 
“I’m sure I haven't seen you 
because I should certainly have 
remembered it.” He looked at her 
suavely. “Let me get you some- 
thing to cat,” he said, laying the 
groundwork. He intercepted a 
passing plateful of small pieces of 
food and lowered it in front of her. 

“They look like specimens,” 


“They are 
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she said, selecting with delicate 
fingers. 

Wilson cocked his head on one 
side, courteously amused. 

Specimens!” he said. 

“Yes.” Her pink tongue flicked 
round her lips. “I'm working in a 
museum, you know The latest 
thing is to bury insects in plastic. 
That's why I said these things in 
jelly look like specimens.” She 
gazed at him with wide eyes, still 
chewing 

“T see,” said Wilson, slowly, 
holding her eyes with his, “that 
you're a glossophagine.” 

To his consternation she blushed. 

“Oh, no,” she said. “I’m just 
tired, that’s all. I don’t very often 
come to parties, only I’m on 
holiday and Charles has taken me 
to lots. I’m not used to late nights 
Can you see any shadows under my 
eyes? I suppose I’m not used to it. 
I suppose you go to parties all the 
time. You must get used to it. I 
expect I look awful and that’s why 
you thought that,” she finished 
breathlessly. 

“No, you look very nice,” said 
Wilson, taken aback. 

“TI look a fright, I can tell,” she 
said. He got rid of the plate and 
picked up his pipe again. When he 
turned round she had gone. He saw 
her golden hair two groups away. 
She was probably looking for 
Charles. 

Another woman, with that 
studiously bored look that people 
wear when they don’t know any- 
body in the room, was sitting next 
to a settee, cut off in a corner by 
the arm. 

Wilson edged his way over to her 
and offered her a cigarette. With a 
slight bow he said ‘I never smoke 
them myself, but I always carry 
some for those who do.” She arched 
her evebrows. “I don’t know a soul 
here,” said Wilson. “I thought you 
looked rather lonely too.” 

“I'm just waiting to go home,” 
she said. “I hate partics. I’m not 
used to them.” 

“Oh?” He leaned forward, 
careful to get just the right. amount 
of charming query into his voice 
“ And where 's home ?”” he asked. 

“Shepton Mallet,” she said. 

“You aren't familiar with these 














(Would you care to 


glossophaginic parties then?” said 
Wilson casually. 

She took her cigarette away 
from her lips 

“What on carth does glosso-. 
phinic mean?” she asked. 

Wilson savoured the moment. 
He took out his matches and struck 
one. Whimsically he watched the 
flame, then shot an amused glance 
at her from under the eyebrows. 

“Glossophaginic,” he said. He 
applied the match to the bowl. 
“Tt means——’ 

She stood up 

“Oh, there’s my husband,” she 
cried. “I must go. We've a long 
drive. Good-bye. Thank you for the 
cigarette.” She brushed past him 
and knocked the matches out of his 
hand. 

After the party and on the way 
down the escalator Wilson said 
“I'm fed up with these glosso- 
phaginic parties, aren't you!” 

His wife was squinting into a 
hand mirror. “What parties?” 

“It’s a word meaning obtaining 
food by the use of the tongue,” he 
said. 

“What's it called?” 

Gloas what?” 

“Glossophaginic,” Wilson said. 

Obtaining food by the use of the 
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Judy said. 


make up a four?” 


tongue.” He caught a glimpse of her 
expression behind the mirror. “It's 
a joke,” he said. “All those people 
eating and talking. Getting food by 
the use of the tongue.” 

“But you didn’t eat a thing,” 
Judy said. “I saw you.” 

“Look,” said Wilson, 
funny, isn’t it? Glossophaginic, a 
technical word. It means frogs and 
chameleons. People at a party all 
eating and earning their food by 
talking, using the tongue.” 

They came out on to 
platform. 

“I don't think a joke’s funny 
that takes all that explaining,” 
Judy said. 

As the train coming in drowned 
their conversation Wilson thought 
of a reply. When they got out he 
would catch hold of Judy's arm and 
in a wryly resigned tone, he would 
say “Ah, well, I suppose I'm a 
Danny Manqué.” 


“it's 


the 


a A 


The meeting was hell im _ the 
Cabinet room, and the President took hix 
usual place in the middle of the table, 
with the Prime Minister opposite him.” 

The Timea 


Can General Eisenhower do this! 
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AT THE PLAY 


On Saying Boo to the Right Goose 


AVING learned to leave 
the dead cat, the empty 
bottle and even the de 


H 3 


have come a long way in our 


crepit egg at home, we 


behaviour at the play from the 
sterner code of the eighteenth 
century, when the upper galleries 
would express their displeasure by 
lemanding a hornpipein the middle 
of Hamlet 
of the 
swords and got 


while the occupants 
grander seats drew their 
down to. the 
verious business of wrecking the 
theatre 

Those were the uncompromising 
days when so decorous an old party 
as Lord Mansfield could lay down 
the inalienable prerogative of an 
audience to give the players the 
works 
playhouse 


Every man that is at the 
he pronounced has a 
right to express his disapprobation 
instantaneously, according as he 
likes either the acting or the piece 
Ihe sturdy burghers of that period 
required no such encouragement 
\ little later Kean met repeatedly 
the terrifying pandemonium de 
seribed by Lamb in his essay “On 
the Custom of 
Theatres 
filled with all sorts of disgusting 


Hissing at the 


where the house was 


sounds, shrieks, groans, hisses, but 
chiefly the last, like the noise of 
many waters, or that which Don 
Quixote heard from the fulling 
mills, or that wilder combination of 
Anthony 


listened to in the wilderness 


devilish sounds which St 


We have come a long way from 
all that, but still we behave pretty 
badly. No experience is more 
deeply uncomfortable than the first 
night that is going wrong. The 
initial hint of trouble is something 
felt, not heard, a psychic communi 
cation passing through the whole 
theatre. Next, in the stalls, hesitant 
island coughs develop quickly into 
acute general inflammation of the 
lungs, programmes rustle, whispers 
unashamedly become speech, until 
the ugly moment, not now long 


delayed, when the opening salvo 
Perversely 


bursts from the gallery 
this is a relief, breaking the tension 
but for actors strung to concert. 
pitch it must be brutal. 

To my mind it is not 80 much 
that booing is objectionable as that 
almost invariably it is directed to 
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the wrong targets. You cannot 
fairly blame an actor for appearing 
in a bad play. He may have been 
out of work for months, and he is 
only human to hope that what 
appears on paper to be the ramblings 
of an imbecile will by some miracle 
take better shape in action. It is not 
for him to assess dramatic quality, 
nor is it for the producer, alike 
engaged to make what he can of 
given material; judgment is the job 
of She author, the manager, and to 
a leaser extent the amorphous army 
of financial backers. These are the 
men at the controls, who from time 
to time insult the public taste with 
plays which any nursery school 
would have condemned out of hand 
They are the people who should face 
the music, but with the exception of 
the tyro author caught on the hop 
they never do. There have been 
several first nights during the last 
few months on which, if the incom 
petents responsible had been in the 
front line at the curtain instead of 
their innocent casts, I should not 
only have wanted to shake Lord 
Mansfield by the hand but should 
also—if such a thing were still 
possible—have gladly sent out for 


a dozen eggs. 


Recommended 

John Gielgud’s Much Ado About 
Nothing (Phoenix) easily tops the 
bill Colombe (New) is medium 
Anouilh, vitally miscast but inter 
esting. Jack Hulbert in The Whit 
Sheep of the Family (Piccadilly) 
should amuse all ages. 

Eric Krown 
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AT THE OPERA 


Woezeck (Covent GARDEN) 


O the English opera-goer ALBAN 

Bera's Wozzeck has for a quarter 
of a century been something of a 
legend. It has had wide success on 
the Continent, but here has existed 
only as a few broadcasts, one or two 
concert performances and a couple 
of gramophone records. It has been 
labelled “atonal,” with all that that 
implies of the terrifying cerebrations 
of Schénberg and the “twelve- 
tone” school; while Mr. Ernest 
NewMaNn has gloomily advised all 
who hear it to “concentrate mainly 
on the drama and let the music, 
mostly atonal, take hold of him as 
and when it can.” 

Operas have been written on 
almost every imaginable theme 
love, hate, tyranny, redemption 
mirth, vengeance, fantasy. Wozzeck 
is the opera of loneliness, hopeless- 
ness and heartbreak. It is not a 
work to make the tears of sentiment 
flow, as thew flow for La Bohéme or 
Madam Butterfly. It is of tragic 
grandeur, and its atonaliem is a 
bogy neither hideous nor incom- 
prehensible. It is, in fact, hardly a 
bogy at all, being little more than 
the chromaticism of Wagner and 
Strauss carried to the limit with 
admittedly strange but often 
exquisite results 

Wozzeck is a soldier in early 
nineteenth-century Germany, when 
victory in the Napoleonic wars had 
served only to rivet heavier chains 
on the poor. Wozzeck has nothing 


in the world save the wretched 
harlot Marie by whom he has had a 
child. To earn a little extra money 
he works as batman to his Captain, 
a selfish hypochondriac; and a 
Doctor him as material for 
medicalexperiments. Their thought- 
less inhumanity and the misery of 
his lot cause his mind to become 
Marie, dazzled by the 


Uses 


unhinged. 


splendid physique and smart uni- 
form of the Drum- Major, is unfaith- 
ful to Wozzeck, and the Captain and 


the Doctor, meeting him in the 
street, twit him with her infidelity. 
The one spark of light in his life 
is extinguished; he takes Marie to 
a forest and kills her by the light 
of a blood-red moon. Later, in 
terror at his crime, he drowns 


himself in a pool, erying that even 
the moon has betrayed him, and 
that the waters are blood. 

Both Berc and Grore Bicuner, 
who wrote the play more than a 
century ago, were young men at the 
time of the creation of Wozzeck; and 
it has the incandescence that comes 
only from the flame of youthful 
genius. 

Whence they derived their in 
sight into the human heart is a 
mystery; how Bere has infused his 
highly intellectualized score with 
such intensity of feeling is another 
Each of the fifteen scenes is cast in 
a different musical form—Suite, 
Sonata, Fugue, Variations, Passa 
caglia. The musical organization 
that can weld such variety into a 
satisfying whole is something to 
marvel at 

The performance on the. first 
night left littl to be desired 
apart from unclear delivery of 
English words by German-speaking 
members of the cast—which was 
brilliantly led by Marko Rorn 
MULLER and Curistet Gotrz. The 
supporting cast, notably Parry 
Jones as the Captain, were ex 
cellent, and the orchestra 
Ericu Kietper, who directed the 
world premiére of the opera in 
Berlin in 1925, surpassed itself in 
its playing of this magical and 
intensely difficult score It is 
sincerely to be hoped that Wozzeck 
may become part of the permanent 
Covent Garden repertoire now that 
this initial and highly successful 
effort has been made 


under 


D.C. B, 














“ They built them to last in those days, 
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didn't they?’ 


THE TRUTH ABOUT JARGON 


AI OTHING 

me more than the 
attacks launched by certain literary 
stock-in-trade 


1 suspect, infuriates 


periodic 
types against the 
acientist, the 
Civil Servant 


tremendous 


language of the 
economist and the 


Fresh from a tussle 
with a poem by (say) Eliot, Pound 
or Edith Sitwell their lights 
on some eminently sensible, even 
beautiful, scientific term in Hansard 
or the British 


Association, and they leap into the 


eve 


transactions of the 


correspondence columns in defence 
of the King's English. No sooner 


have they decided what is meant 


by some such verbiage as “Emma 


than thev laugh 


decasualization 


coloured ears 

their heads off at 
frustrated exports” and other 

terminological inventions 


Now I 


economist, and I urge these hotheads 


write as a humble 


to curb their cyclic al propensity to 
abuse the language of my craft 
Let me tell them that the effective 
demand for and marginal efficiency 
of really sound jargon is extremely 
high, that 
intend to be bludgeoned into any 
deviation from the accepted trend, 
and that bilateral 
agreement can be arranged we shall 
fight for our rights by every means, 


we economists do not 


unless some 


weighted and unweighted, in our 
power 

To the ordinary, clear-headed 
and unbiased reader I will put a 
Which, in 
your view, is a more suitable term 
which 


series of propositions 


to describe “a currency of 
certain countries have earned more 
than they can willingly spend in the 
country whose currency it is "’—the 
soft currency of the economist or the 
alchemist-hotched lucre of the literary 


1R2 


In my opinion soft 
The juxta- 
currency" 


giant’? Which? 
currency is admirable 
soft” and * 
is startling, evocative, memorable 
one thinks automatically of money 
with leaden feet, of money dinted 
by thousands of speculating eye- 
teeth, of milled edges smoothed by 
file and penknife, of unready money 
Soft charming and 
comprehensible. Alchemist-botched 
lucre sounds nothing like a non-con- 
vertible currency and is insufferable 
Now look at stockpiling This 
term describes “ the purchase by the 
United States for stock of raw 
materials which are not available 
or are not available in sufficient 
quantity from its own resources.” 
It was coined by economists shortly 
war asa variant of 
and as a euphemistic 
America. Stock- 


position of 


currency is 


after the 
hoarding "’ 
compliment to 
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piling has a narrative simplicity, a 
full-blooded Saxon thrust of vowels 
it conjures up a picture of vast 
mounds of uranium, rubber, tin, 
baked beans, comics, district attor- 
neys and gold. I don't know what 
the literary giants would put in its 
place—probably something as nasty 
as squirrelled nest-egqs or steel-vaulted 
combings. Eugh! 

Even our simplest and most 
popular terms are targets for abure, 
even disinflation and reflation which 
merely imply “the return to 
‘equilibrium’ from an inflationary 
or deflationary state of affairs — 
equilibrium being defined very 
roughly as a stable situation in 
which prices and wages do not tend 
to move much either way, in which 
unemployment is limited to the 
natural amount required for mobility 
of labour, etc., and in which pur- 
chasing power does not at any rate 
rise more than in relation to a 
general increase in production.” I 
will not try to analyze the beauty 
of disinflation and reflation. They 
are gentle, ascetic words: they 
combine a charming hint of scholar- 
ship and bookishness ( fla.) with the 
strong sense of discipline suggested 
by the final “shun.” They are 
precise, melodious and utterly 
reliable, and I, for one, never see or 
hear them without experiencing a 
most pleasurable light - fingered 
strumming up and down my spine. 

I should like to reveal to you the 
delicate subtlety and robust decency 
of such terms as unrequited exports, 
multilateralism, liquidity preference, 
inconvertibility, Sterling Area, fric- 
tional unemployment, blocked balance, 
and so on, but my development 
area is controlled and restricted. 
Perhaps I have already said enough 
to convince you that the mother 
tongue is quite safe in the keeping 
of the economists. And perhaps 
the inveterate-mouthed trouble 
fakirs will now shut their kapok- 
crammed traps 

Bersarp HoLtLowoop 





“Impressions of Satie?’ | 
will be resumed next week 
with an account of the opening 
debates of the new session. 

















TITLE DEEDS 


poansine his vizor, Geoffrey of Anjou 

Picked up his cap and pat a broom-leaf badge in it, 
While someone present shouted out “ Plantagenet!” 
And Other Ranks delightedly guffawed. 


This much from infancy one always knew, 
But Angevin research reveals no clue 
Whethes, the nickname tended to bewilder 
Oxonian-evacuee Matilda, 

Who (though her mien completely overawed 
Knight, baron, abbot, friar, vassal, churl) 
Was never absolutely sure, poor girl, 
Whether she ought to answer to Matilda 
Or Maud. 
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“ Yes, quite a cute little flat for a party.” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Through a Glass Darkly 


AM not 

Deal Sea Fruit 

it sums up the theme of four new books, all 

of which deal turning 

We live in the trough of a great wave of 

optimism both realist and allegorical 

writers tend to noses in the fact that the 
nineteenth-century hope has turned into the twentieth- 
century fear. This half-truth has been over-emphasized 
Vhings are not as bad as all that, though they certainly 
lack the early Wells. Self-pity has 
produced art before now, but always a partial kind of 
art, an art that falters 
our civilization ia dying; tested against history, it has 
I wish somebody would 


sure what the 
’ really means, but I feel 


quite expression 


with dreams sour 
and 


rub our 


rosy glow of 


Tested against the promise, 


something to be said for it 
aay it 
The typical 
disappointed Communist or Capitalist. He is usually 
better off than his ancestors but 
He is also apt to have had an 
lover and 


figure of modern fiction is the 


materially much 
spiritually poorer 
unsuccessful 


This is the century 


to be an 
work 


unhappy childhood 
to he 
of totalitarianism 
monotony, pulp-literature and neuroses 
eentury ot ponk illin, prac ti al social conscrence an 
increasingly widespread and discriminating interest in 
the arts, and any number of mountains removed by 


frustrated in his 
mass-production, 
It is also the 


pas. hambers 


faith. If optimism is superficial, pessimism is lazy and 
self indulyent 


Mr HL J Else is 


American delegate to a European Economic Conference 


Kaplan's Anywhere about an 


who pursues a dream through a fantastic evening which 


ends in a frowsty hotel with an Arab girl, while her 


drug-maddened lover waits with a gun on the stair. 
I did not read Mr. Kaplan's last novel, which was very 
well received, but 1 found this book pretentious, 
long-winded and filled with a sense of accidie that made 
me want to kick the characters in the pants, an 
unfashionably healthy reaction for which I apologize. 
Mr. Kaplan has so much talent that it is infuriating to 
find it squandered in the service of fashion. 

Barbary Shore is a more impressive book, partly 
because Mr. Norman Mailer writes with the full range 
of the language; but its wan optimism (like 
Koestler's) carries less conviction than its full-blooded 
and detailed pessimism. Its fantastic setting for the 
final argument between the disillusioned Communist 
and the representative of an allegorical F.B.I. makes 
the hard-headed reasoning unconvincing. Mr. Mailer 
is a writer of very great promise, and even some of his 
most heavily over-written purple patches have a gleam 
of genius that redeemsthem. His incidental coarseness, 
while probably helping his sales, detracts from the 
effect of his political discussion 

Mr. Robert Westerby is a realistic writer who 
produces very efficient and readable accounts of the 
fringes of the London underworld; his straightforward 
descriptions have the effect of satirizing Capitalism 
from the underside. Jn the Money is a fast-moving 
novelette about gamblers, spivs, the sins of society 
and the resemblances between shooting § dice 
and high finance. It is very well done. What limits 
it is its implied assumption that this is the whole of 
the truth 

Miss Mary McCarthy illuminates the dark side of 
civilization through social comedy. Cast a Cold Eye is 
a collection of stories and sketches of which the last 
three are autobiographical in form. Equally at home 
in an experimental review or a glossy magazine, Miss 
McCarthy is a professional writer of such skill that her 
criticism of society is probably all the more effective 
for being invisible to a good many of her readers, who 
will probably take these deadly tales at their face value 
However, even if one is sufficiently proud of one’s 
sophistication to express admiration of her as a social 
solvent, it is difficult to avoid the feeling that the total 
effect is rather It is all very funny and 
poignant, amusing or terrifying according to the reader's 
depth of awareness. Yet one is left with nothing except 
a vague feeling that for anybody to be able to write as 
well as this is itself rather cheering 

Literature can be a mirror for life and a guide to 
We shall never behave better until we know 
more. The argument that everything is so dreadful 
that action is useless ignores the fact that a large number 
of people successfully work on the assumption that 
something can be done and is therefore worth doing 
This is not a question of Capitalism versus Communism 
but of action versus paralysis, of Life versus Death 

R.G. G. Pricer 


negative. 


conduct 
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God or Godolphin 

Sturdy Protestantism has always suspected the 
relations of over-bearing “directors” and young and 
beautiful penitents; but few of the extant stories of 
the abuse of religious confidence are as remarkable as 
the pietistic romance in which John Evelyn and Mrs 
Godolphin played the principal réles. From about 1669, 
when his attractive young wife was having her ninth 
child in the surroundings of her husband's famous land. 
scape gardens, Evelyn, aged forty-nine, was looking for a 
spiritual affinity (charm essential) among the Maids of 
Honour at Charles II's court. He fonnd Margaret 
Blagge, already engaged to “ Bacon Face” Godolphin 
whose foreign commitments kept him busy, and for 
nine years supervised her religious welfare, keeping 
her plied with suggestions that her spiritual progress 
was incompatible with wedlock. Mr. W. G. Hiscock’s 
confutation of Evelyn's disingenuous “Life” of his 
victim is masterly. We shall have to forget the forensic 
skill with which the philanderer is handled before we 
ean enjoy even the Diary or “Sylva” again. 

H.PLE 


Scottish Museum 

Admirers of the old-fashioned “ Miscellany”’ will 
derive most pleasure from /t's an Old Scottish Custom 
by Mr. Neil McCallum, who conducts us on a haphazard 
tour round his collection of Scottish curiosities with 
comment which is at its best when least ambitious. 
Many of the exhibits are familiar, but there are some 
recondite specimens of Scottish festivities, cookery 
and character; there are also a number of unfamiliar 
quotations whose source the balked reader must seek 
elsewhere. Mr. McCallum is sound on malt whisky, 
on the bogusness of Highland Games and on girl pipers; 
less so on Scott, the iniquities of Highland lairds and 
the importance of “Hugh MacDiarmid.” He is wise 
enough to make excellent use of those ringing place- 
names which sound pibrochs in every Scottish railway 
time-table, but allows himself some lapses of fact; 
for instance, there are surely more than 277 Munros 
(individual summits above 3,000 feet), nobody speaks 
(or should speak) of Ben Suilven, and Canisp is hardly 
a “monolith.” And Will Fyffe, if worth quoting, is 
worth quoting correctly. a. B 


Before Bayreuth 

From the great Burrell collection of Wagneriana 
comes a mass of Letters of Richard Wagner, with illamin 
ating comments by the editor, Mr. John N. Burk. Most 
are pre-Cosima and throw a new, searching and welcome 
light upon the great composer's relations with his first 
wife, his involvements with Jessie Laussot and Mathilde 
Wesendonck and his early artistic struggles while 
“Tannhauser,” “ Rienzi,” “Lohengrin” and “Tristan” 
were on the stocks. Even the non-musician can 
piece together the character of the man from these out 
pourings—literally outpourings, for there are over five 
thousand words in one letter to Minna alone—realize 
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his violent passions, unstable balance, fury when his 
wishes were curtailed in the slightest degree, but, with 
it all, blazing belief in hisown genius. His protestations 
of devotion, self-pity when neglected or hurt and 
constant commutation between despair and delight 
may seem to loom larger than life, but then so does 
some of his music ID 


Survival of the Fittest 

From the snowy wastes and primitive backwoods 
life of his previous novel, “Track of a Cat,” to a 
romantic childhood at an American school seems, at 
first glance, to be a big leap for an author to take 
but after reading Tim Hazard one is not so sure. As 
Mr. Walter Van Tilburg Clark demonstrates so clearly 
in his new novel, school life (particularly in America) 
is just as fraught with danger, violence, and sudden 
traps as any unexplored jungle. Tim Hazard (the hero 
as well as the title of the book) is, one is sure, a typical 
enough youth, over-sensitive perhaps, gifted in a quiet 
way, kindly and likeable; he plays games, goes through 
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likes music (Debussy 
He has an 
of a brother 
makes this 


school, falls innocently in love 
and Ravel, of course) and reads poetry 
ordinary family life and a “ black sheep 

runs from But what 
novel so different from the usual sagas of its kind is the 
skill with which the author makes a stranger to America 
aware of two puzzling facets of the American character 
Tim 


who away home 


emotional immaturity and the cult for toughness 
he gets tough outside; but 


plays games ferociously 
within he is a soft muddle, a soured Chopin nocturne ; 
and the careful way this development is revealed is 


Tim Hazard ia definitely not another 
American suc Mr. Clark has daringly made 
it end sadly Rn. K 


fascinating 


cess atory 


An Enviable Life 

I'o have experienced the best of feudalism is a 
privilege rare in our generation. Mr. C. J. Lambert 
had the luck to inherit a Chilean farm of forty thousand 
acres, and in Sweet Waters he deacribes how he and his 
wife lived there from 1919 until recently 
its fields Fifty miles from 
Santiago, it looked on to the Andes, whose snow waters 


were five hundred acres. 
had been tapped through a canal to supply a complex 


net of irrigation. Fifteen hundred people, of Indian 
stock crossed with Spanish, were happily supported by 
this prosperous, self-contained unit; they were mostly 
illiterate, but their skill with a horse was uncanny and 
their craftamanship a delight. To them the Lamberts 
were not so much employers as semi-divine parents. 
Written very naturally with a ripe turn of humour, 
this book excellent idea of the and 


pives an joys 


Some of 
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drawbacks of such a position, and its accounts of 
magnificent shooting—quail, duck, pigeon, and (with a 
22!) eagle —will make sportamen groan 


The Troublesome Lieutenant 

After three years on the Russian Front Lieutenant 
Strick was posted in 1944 to the garrison town of 
Rehhausen near Wiirzburg where the officers soon 
became convinced that The Lieutenant Must be Mad. 
For Strick had lost not only the manners proper to a 
German officer but, what was more annoying, the 
comradely spirit that made a man remain silent about 
graft and loot. Yet Strick’s ‘‘madness’’ had method in 
it, as they learnt to their cost, though the arid idealism 
inspiring it eventually brought about his downfall. 
Indeed, one cannot but sympathize with his brother 
officer's exasperated outburst: “My God, man, can’t 
you ever relax?” Mr. Hellmut Kirst’s satirically 
realistic story of life in Germany on the eve of defeat 
(translated ably by Richard and Clara Winston) might 
itself have been still better reading if he too had relaxed 
now and then. Nevertheless this unremitting tension 
and Mr. Kirst’s taut style unquestionably reproduce 
faithfully the nervous atmosphere in the German 
Army immediately preceding the unsuccessful attempt 
on Hitler's life 1. D. F.M 


Books Reviewed Above 
Anywhere Elae. H. J. Kaplan. (Secker and Warburg, 12/6) 
Barbary Shore. Norman Mailer. (Cape, 12/6) 
In the Money. Robert Westerby. (Arthur Barker, 9/6) 
Cast a Cold Eye. Mary McCarthy. (Heinemann, 9/6) 
John Evelyn and Mra. Godolphin. W. G. Hiscock. (Mac- 
millan, 20/-) 
It's an Old Scottish Custom. Neil McCallum 
Letters of Richard Wagner : The Burrell Collection. 
by John N. Burk. (Gollanez, 42/-) 
Tim Hazard. Walter Van Tilburg Clark. (William Kimber, 
12/6) 
Sweet Waters. C. J. Lambert. 
The Lieutenant Must be Mad 
12/6) 


(Dobson, 10/6) 
Edited 


(Chatto and Windus, 15/-) 
Hellmut Kirst. (Harrap, 


Other Recommended Books 

Claasica and Commercials: A Literary Chronicle 
Forties. Edmund Wilson. (W. H. Allen, 15/-) 
of a great American critic's literary articles published in the 
New Yorker and elsewhere during the nineteen-forties. The 
range ia wide—from Kafka and Sartre to a ribald dissection of 
a best-seller, from Johnson to Joyce, from Thackeray to Louis 
Bromfield. Lively, learned, intensely stimulating to read, and 
with that rarity in books of this kind, a full index. 

Sailing Barges. Frank G. G. Carr. (Peter Davies, 30 
Those for whom the big brown sails of our tidal estuaries are 
something more than a picturesque blob on the landacape will 
find this informative and beautifully illustrated survey laden 
with treasure 

The Dam. Richard Hunter. (Constable, 12/6) National- 
iata, Communists and Allied Relief in China in 1937 Very 
well-built documentary novel, showing knowledge, tolerance 
and a generous anger. The ease of the writing does not conceal 
the immensity of the tragedy 

Draw the Curtain Close. Thomas B. Dewey. (Andrew 
Dakers, 8/6) Cheery hellbrew of cops, dames, gate and slugging 
Another imitation Chandler but much more succeasful than 
usual. Private eye frequently blacked; final holocaust satiafy- 
ingly thorough; heroine has what it takes but hero does not 
take what she has. Author apparently on side of morality. 
Great fun while it lasta. 


of the 


Sixty-seven 
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ON PRIORITY 


“DRING me,” said the voice of the 
office manager unemotionally 
through the house telephone, “the 
correspondence on Camshaft and 
Throttlebody.” 
“The Camshaft and Throttle. 
body correspondence,” I confirmed ; 


and added impressively: “Right 
away.” 

“Now then,” he began, thumb- 
ing steadily through letters yellow. 
ing a little at the edges, ‘‘ what's the 
position ¢”” 

“Well...” I said. 

“ Ah—here we are. Their order 
dated 15th January 1951 calls for 
five hundred banjo unions with 
bolts, and can they have these goods 
by return delivery.” 

I refreshed my memory over his 
shoulder. 

“IT wrote,” I showed him, “on 
the 2ist January 1951, thanking 
them for their esteemed order and 
assuring their goodselves of our 
close co-operation at all times.” 

“Good. And then?” 

“Well . . .” and I hesitated a 
moment. ‘‘The fact is, there was a 
slight slip up then. I mean, the 
repairs department thought the 
order was for repairs to five hundred 
banjo unions with bolts, and rather 
sat back until the stuff should 
arrive.” 

“But didn’t they do something ? 
Why didn’t they .. .” 

I found a postcard. “ But they 
did, sir. They sent this card saying 
that owing to shortage of staff the 
banjos would not be ready for 
dispatch for another fourteen to 
sixteen weeks.” 

“Am I to understand,” and the 
office manager spoke slowly and 
heavily, “that the repairs depart- 
ment promised to send something 
back which, in fact, they had not 
received ¢”’ 

“Well, not exactly. You see, it’s 
the practice...” 

“Here's another letter from 
Camshafts, dated 19th March 1951, 
referring to their order 00011, and 
asking if we had got over the 
influenza epidemic, and apologizing 
for any trouble caused. Did we have 


an influenza epidemie in March 
1951?” 

“As far as I remember, Mr 
Dawson was off with a bad cold for 
a week, and the works manager 
thought it would be a good idea to 
have a circular letter sent out 
here's a copy here—saying that 
‘owing to the incidence of influenza 
among our staff, it is very much 
regretted that schedules have got 
rather behindhand.’”’ 

“Behindhand! Behindhand?” 

“T fancy, sir, that it means that 
a backlog developed about then.” 

“Oh. Well, go on.” 

“Their next letter—here it is 
is dated 25th July last, and they 
say they have five hundred engines 
on the assembly lines complete 
except for the banjo unions and 
bolts, and could they trouble us, and 
thanking us for our usual prompt 
attention, etc.” 

“Surely we replied to that!” 

“We did indeed, sir. I wrote 
myself. There-—Ist August: 

‘We very much regret the long 
delay in the dispatch of the goods 
against your order No. OOO11 dated 
15th January 1951. We are now 
putting this order on priority. But 
in fairness to ourselves we must 
point out that the demands of the 
rearmament programme on our 
resources preclude .. .”” 

“All right. What next!” 

I flipped through the next two 
or three letters rather hurriedly, but 
not quickly enough. 

“Hold on—what's that one?” 
The businesslike finger stubbed 
a very official-iooking missive. He 
tore it from the file and began to 
read it aloud: 

“*In reply to your communica. 
tion dated Ist August 1951, we 
would point out that the order 
under reference, No. 00011, covers 
materials required for Armoured 
Fighting Vehicles. We havedecided, 
therefore, while noting that you 
have been good enough to put this 
order on priority, to raise a new 
order for banjo unions leas bolts for 
these vehicles. A number of bolts, 
surplus to requirements in 1943, has 
been discovered here, and our people 
say that if these bolts are polished, 
they can be fitted to unions. We 
now enclose Order No. 00012 and 
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trust that this order will have the 
same immediate attention that has 
characterized our previous dealings.’ 
Well? What's the position now?" 

I drew a deep breath. “In 
October a new file was opened, and 
the order for five hundred banjo 
unions less bolts was put on 
priority.” 

“Splendid. Right 
them again on these lines. Er 
your favoured letter to hand. Um 
owing to the disastrous shortages of 
raw materials necessary for the 
work involved, we regret that it will 
be another fourteen to sixteen 
weeks before the parts covered by 
your Order No. 00012 can be 
dispatched to your goodselves, ete 

“Since you say you no longer 
require the five hundred banjo 
unions with bolts, we are reluctantly 
cancelling Order No. OO011 

Ferovsson Macray 


Now write 


® a 


Hardy Annuat 


* From such a ghostly toar, who cout! 
return, save to mingle his conacrence with 
the will to build better things amd to say 
with Tiger Tim: “God bless as, every 
one’?"—Bast African Standard 
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MY HAIRDRESSER 


M* hairdresser gives you quite a start, 
He is so like something in Child Art 
With his glorious gamboge-coloured hair 
Darting out here, there and everywhere 

In an antic hay 

Kind of way; 

But then, for that matter, I look a pretty good ninny 
In a powder-blue pinny; 

It is a mistake 

To imagine that people ought to be like what they make 
You never tind an author who looks 

Like 
The trousers of top-notch tailors frequently hang 
As if they had been romped in by an orang-outang 
In spite of his flibbertigibbety 


anyone in his books; 


Statue of Liberty, 

Highly unpromising exterior 

My hairdresser has no superior, 

And aa for me 

I am his staunchest hairdressee 

His scissor and comb control is such a miracle 

That the mere thought of it makes me lyrical 
Could Land of Hope and Glory sound more gripping 
Than does the silken cadence of his snipping ! 


Ca f any further 


And did young Whatsisname and Chloé woo 

With quite the fervour of his wet shampoo, 

Or Margot Fonteyn in her bedroom slippers 

Move with the magic softness of his clippers? 

O that I might compose a panegyric 

To match his cunning! (This concludes my lyric.) 

Sometimes I get so carried apart 

By his art 

That when I am in the throes 

He could easily, if he chose, 

Sell me all the knobbly walking-sticks in his rack 

Or carve his initials in my bristles at the back; 

And as it is I never can resist 

Working my way serenely through his list. 

I revel in his sprays 

And violet rays; 

I dote upon his diction 

And I wallow in his friction 

And I rave, I simply rave, 

About his shave 

His finger-waves and facials really are 

Just about the only items that I bar 

What a pity that it is not all equally exhilarating 

For the unfortunate people who are waiting. 
Daxter. Perriwarp 


assistance, Madam?” 
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 ! Defence of the Realm 


NUMBER +: IN A SERIES 


Ae ey 


Hawker P.1067 


Ordered by the R.A.F. into mass production straight 

from the drawing board, the new Hawker P, 1067 startled the 
world when it was shown for the first time at the Farnborough 
Air Show. With clean, dramatic, swept back lines, this 

bullet flashed past spectators in daily runs that were in excess 
of the world’s speed record, Moreover, the 1067 climbs at 
lightning speed, carries a deadly armament, and handles superbly 
in combat aerobatics. It is the world’s finest. Such 

supremacy in single seater fighters is well in keeping with 

the tradition of Hawker Aircraft, the firm which gave 

aviation the Hurricane, Hart, Fury, Tempest and Typhoon 
Hawker itself is greatly aided by drawing on the vast 
experience and research facilities of all members of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group. This industrial commonwealth of 
companies, largest of its kind, is pledged to building the 
prosperity and defensive strength of the Free World. 


ein 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


PIONEER...AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 


= A. V. ROE, GLOSTER, ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH, HAWKER, 
AVRO CANADA, ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, HAWKSLEY, BROCKWORTH 


; Group Mead Offices : 14 St. James's Square, London, §.W.: 
= f 
ENGINEERING, AIR SERVICE TRAINING AND HIGH DUTY ALLOYS 











ASSORTMENT 


Because they are better, nicer, more 
delicious than ever. Richer Toffees, 
more Chocolate. Greater variety 
of flavours. Gayer wrappings. 
Everything of the best. 


Try the NEW MAYFAIR PREMIERE today. 








MADE BY MAYFAIR PROOUCTS UMITED, SUNDERLAND 


- = 
= = Ns 


* Breakfast is better 





St. Martin's special 

recipe captures the full flavour of Seville’s sun- 
drenched oranges in the bitter-sweet taste of 
“Chunky” marmalade. It has that refreshing tang 
the palate longs for in the morning. Nature’s own 
goodness 1s in 


S Martin 


THERE'S ONLY ONE “CHUNKY™ AND IT IS A PRODUCT OF 
ST. MARTIN'S, MAKERS OF FINE PRESERVES. MAIDENHEAD, 
ELY, NEWCASTLE, WORSTED KEYNES, BELFAST. 
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This is real economy 








Saves work - Saves time 


MAKES CARPETS 
LAST LONGER 


The Hoover does so much more 
than ordinary vacuum cleaners 


VEN old-fashioned, out-of-date types of cleaners can 
k remove surface dust. But that isn’t the dirt that wears 
out your carpets. It’s grit that does the damage. 

Tiny pieces of grit are brought in on your shoes and get 
trodden down right into the carpet where they cut the pile. 
Only the “ Hoover ”’ has the gentle beating action, and this 
easily removes even the most deeply-embedded gritty dirt. 
That is why it’s real economy to buy a new “Hoover”—by 
removing the damaging grit, it makes your carpets last 
longer. By sweeping, too, it keeps carpets fresh and 
colourful—gives that “‘new-brushed” appearance. A 
And, of course, you will want the easy-to-use 
cleaning tools for curtains, upholstery, etc. 

The “Hoover” is a magnificent engineering 
job —a really sound investment giving very 
many years of hard service. In every way 
the world’s best cleaner. 





(plus purchase 
THIS MODEL £16 tax £80. 0) 
Ask your Hoover Dealer to show you the 
full range of latest models. From £14.14.0 
(plus purchase tax £7.7.0) to £22.5.0 
(plus tax £11.2.6). Tools for Agitator 
models extra. 


H.P. TERMS TO SUIT YOUR 
POCKET OF COURSE 


This is the exclu- 

- sive Hoover 

= Agitator which 

- gently beats the 

carpet on a 
cushion of air, and 

so extracts the 

damaging trodden-in, gritty dirt. 


HAN 
C/Y Lk 


& HOOVER ® 


atc. TRADE MARK CLEANER 
or BEATS... af ct Sweapl...at it Beant 
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The Treasure of Health 


Too often it happens that we learn the value of good health only when 

we have lost it. The light in the eye, the spring in the step, confidence, 

good looks, indeed joy in life, all depend on good health. Good health 

depends on a few simple rules, and of these the foremost is: take care 

of your diet. What you eat is far more important than how much 
Today much is known, more than ever before, about the human 

body, how it works, what it needs, and how energy and health may be 

sapped by worry and overwork. Milo is prepared with full benefit of 

this advanced knowledge. Commonsense tells that energy steadily 
Day by day, each day a little, Milo supplements the intake of those stolen by perhaps months of overwork 


nutritive and energy-giving elements which are now known to be most madervidnangetedguandatignp 

But take a cup of Milo, perhaps at mid- 
beneficial in helping to restore the balance between energy spent and morning, and enother at night time, and 
energy gained. Milo is most easily digested and readily assimilated in a few weeks you will probably find 
yourself drinking it not because you 


It make; a soothing, sustaining and most delicious drink at any time 
need it but because you like it so much 


me LO Cup of Health 


"Oop print to strengthen the young and comfort the old. 


And it is made by NESTLE’S 











ROSS’ Ss Belfast Ginger Ale 


Still the best non-alcoholic drink ever dev 
to prevent the discreet addition 


ised by man; but there is nothing 
of a little good Ww hisky 





pstoo?, 
HERE'S HOW TO 


CHANGE A WHEEL 
the quickest way 
the cleanest way 
with effortiess ease 
Using its tong handle, slide a tT! . _ a 
Skyths MINOR by drawl 
jack under axle, move the 
handle up and down a lew times 


tive frame 


and the wheel « clear, To lower 
yet give the handle a turno 
clockwine 


beneath 
car adown 
tc is just as simple as I 
t sounds 
ONE HAND OPERATION 
WO DIRTY HANDS 
wly 6)" > (closed) b 
THE FiEesT 
Please writ 
PRICE «4 om any garage 
SKYH! LIMITED 
Works, Worton Rd ISLEWORTH, Middx 


wy 
4 


savn 


a > , 
REST AND 2 ALL THE 
LEISURE oe. YEAR ROUND 


CHELTENHAM 
SPA The Season” lasts the year 


round at Cotswold-sheltered 
Cheltenham Spa. Fine music 

entertainments, 

rivalled Cotswold 


healthful rest, un 

air -and glorious 

nuntry on every side’ Ist-Class Hotels 

d Shops. For rail services apply 
Stations, Offices or Agents 


a 


CHRISTIE-TYLER LTD 


LOWER 
FARL'S 


a , Visit OUR 
f FLRNITURE 


FOR CUIOT SEND S*STAMPSETO DEFT m TOWN HAL: 


STAND Ne. SA, 
EXHIBITION, 


hand-tin 


ts superb 


ler patent pivot se 


The CRITERION—guor 


Bridgend 600 60! 602 


 \ es) 
PAID UP SHARES 


TAX FREE TO INVESTOR 
Easy Withdrawals 
No Depreciation of Capita! 
Further particulars from 
Secretar) 
A. 3. GREEN, F.C.C5 FLAC 
Established Since the Ye 18 
TOTAL ASSETS 42,000,000 


MAIDENHEAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


TUDOR HOUSE, 
58. KING STREET, MAIDENHEAD 
Telephone : Maidenhead 3571-2 


hed Christie-Tyler chair 


has and 


a waxed natural polish 


upholstery i the famous Christi ” 


at 1 








xed snugnes+ 


CRITERION was specially 


wd by David Pye, 4.2.1.8.4 


You must try it for 





yourself 


Send for Mustrated leeflet (114) 
end name of nearest stockist 


onteed for $ yeors 


The Trading Estate, 6ridgend 
Clamorgan 


* 
NIGROIDS 


(Liquorice and menthol pellets) 
are soothing for sore throats and save the 
voice strain of speakers, singersand actors 
In handy pocket containers at al! chemists 


AT THE BRITISH 
FEBRUARY 12-23. 


LEVEL, 
COURT, 


urers 


Moanulac 
FERRIS & Co., Ltd.. BRISTOL 





NS 
Soil 


SEAGULL 


BRITISH 
“The best- Gutboatd Motor in the World 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTO, POOLE, DORSET 











THE CONNOISSEUR’'S KUMMEIL 


( 
ME! TENDORTE 
C/ Lamme 


MADE FROM THE BLANCKENHAGEN @ 


FAMILY RECIPE, OVER 


125 YEARS OLD 





HOW MANY DATES 
CAN ONE GIRL KEEP? 
fers SANDS-—if she happens to be Peggy Knapp 
who is Reservation Agent at TCA'’s offices in Pall 
Mall, London. 


whole of Europe, planning the space on TCA's 40- 


Miss Knapp controls bookings for th« 
passenger ‘North Star’ Skyliners quite a responsibility ! 
But she loves her work, and spends most of her leisure 
at another occupation that calls for planning and sym 
metry the intricate art of dressmaking. 

Like regular travellers by TCA, Miss Knapp knows 
all the features that make ‘TCA unsurpassed in air travel 

reliability, ‘on time’ arrival, excellent hot meals and 
that extra personal touch that makes for friendly comfort 

TCA is your quickest route to Canada’s valuable dolla: 
market, linking you with every important Canadian and 
U.S. city. Fast Skvyliner services leave London and 


Prestwick daily 


“L . fe 
TRANS aaene_ Gy hw 





CANADA—ONLY A DAY BY T.CA 


Full information and reservations from your TRAVEL AGENT, «« 
from 27, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. Telephone: WHitchall 0851 (Passengers 
and Air Carge Scott Address: Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire, Scotland 


Telephone: Glas ~ ¢ 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extensions 24% 


: Pt] 
You can save £'s 


on fuel bills 


Insulate with Hurseal and stop 


r 
A 


the wasteful leakage of heat 
from pipes and hot-water tanks 
HURSEAL HOT WATER 

CYLINDER JACKET 


for itself in fuel saved 


It | pay 
In sizes for all tanks. High 


efficiency Easy-to-wipe American 





cloth front. Cost: from under £3 


depending on the size of cylinder 


ALSO HURSEAL PIPE WRAPPINGS 
AND LOOSE INSULATING 


MATERIALS 
; for space under roof, and 


between floors and ceiling 











reation 


Please write for leaflet and ful 


HURSEAL fe: 


By Electricity (off peak), Gas, Paraffin or Solid Fuel 
Oil filled Radiators for electric, gas and ae operation, 
i Hot Water Radiators, Domestic Boilers, Temperature Con 
trels, Electric Bed Sheets, and « full range of fuel saving 
| equipment. Visit our showroom at 229 Regent Si. eet (corner 
of Hanever Street) or nearcet stochint 


HURSEAL LTD 229 REGENT STREET LONDON W Phone: Regent 


« 


o Cc ye 
Osy > 


t's smug and warm on the 
bitterest day, but ideally light 
for between seasons wear, too 
This latest *MOTOLUXE 
Coat, tailored in rich fur 
fabric, can be worn with 

pride on the smartest 
occasions Write for 
the name of your nearest 


Agent 


MOTOLUXE 


ouvert of COATS 


*MOTOLUXE* MOTOR RUGS AND POOT 
MUPEFS row obs te in the home marke 
LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD., Queen Street Works, 


54 Regina Street, London, N.W.1. 18418— Fi stablished over 100 yearse—1952 











MARCONI 





serves mankind 








When Marconi died, one tribute said of him 

“What other men had been content to prove impossible, 
he accomplished”. From simple beginnings his inventions 
in wireless have been extended to hundreds of activities 
Every weather-ship report, every wireless-bearing 

taken from a flying-boat and every radio programme 
broadcast traces back to the pioneer who put 


his genius at the service of mankind 


MARCONI'S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY MARCONI! HOUSE CHELMSFORD 


IN THE SERVICE Of 


eyed 


Tir 


SCOTCH LIQUEUR 
Ly) sh lib” yr ly 


\ 


PPP YY 


SERVICES -' 


UCTS 4NO MATERIAL 
GOLD: SILVER - PLATINUM 


> 


/n the Best Atghland Tradition 
RONALD MORRISON & CO.LTD. EDINBURGH 


JOWNSON, MATTHEY & CO, LIMITED HATTON GARDEN ~- LONDON, E.C.! 








“Nothing finer has been seen 
in all the history of Le Mans 


HE TIMES’, 25th } 19SI 


WHEN, AT THIS YEAR'S LE MANS, the race-bred 2} litre Astor largest steel plants at Port Talbot, South Wales. Another 


Martins flashed over the line Ist, 2nd and 3rd in the 3 litre is today producing the main valve castings for th 


class, it was a triumph, too, for an idea. For the cars wer¢ Irak Petroleum Company's new 30-inch, 700 mil 


designed and made by The David Brown Companies which Pipeline. Farmers all over the world drive David Brown 


team together enginéers specialising in widely differing tractors; the industrial modcls are at work in air 


fields in order to stimulate detter results in each speciality fields, docks, and factories. And al! the time from Rio 


This idea has brought The David Brown Companies tothe to Reykjavik David Brown gears, machine tools, and 
fore in many sectors of enginecring. One contract supplic yrecision enginecring productions are creating wealth, 
£ £ Ph I 


heavy duty rolling mill gearing for one of the world’s building for defence. Watch this organisation growing! 


THE 


DAVID EROWN 


. ) , . 
COMPANIES 
An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, steel & bronze castings, automobiles, ond agricultural tractors & machinery 
DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. : : OLS LTD. DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD. 
ID BROWN TRACTORS LTD TH IGHLEY GEAR COMPANY LAGONDA LTD 
MPANY THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPAN’ DAVID BROWN & SONS S.A. (PTY.) LTD. 


DAVID BROWN POUNDRIES COMI y 
DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY ASTON MARTIN LTD PRECISION PQUIPMENT (PTY LTD 
I I DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. 


VID BROWN GEARS 





In many parts of England 


Ph Farmers 


affords the surest possibl proot of our 
long-standing association with the farming 


community, 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


on the anAha 


“MASTER? DUPLICATOR 





TYRES 


are SO 
consistently good! 


CAR TYRES - TRUCK TYRES - TRACTOR TYRES CYCLE &@ MOTOR CYCLE TYRES 





A NEW old-stvle 
pipe tobacco 


at 4-an ounce 


eviand DIESEL POWER UNITS 


LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED 
Head Office & Works : Leyland, Lance, England 
Exper: Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, Londen, W.) 








Proved the highest mileage 
tyre ever built; combining immense 


strength and road-gripping ability 
with handsome appearance 


* he tread rubber is tougher, more shock- 
resisting than ever before 
Wider, flatter tread area grips more road for more 
traction, and wears more slowly 
The improved All-Weather Tread — with its 
new Stop-Notches for quicker, safer stops — 
resists every direction of skid throughout the 
tyre’s longer life 

oo. Handsome buttressed sidewalls provide protec 


tion from kerb damage, and make cornering 
steadier than you've ever known DISTINGUISHED BY 


THE SILVER RING 
You can Vudt 


LONG LIFE AND LASTING WEAR 














